THE  COUNCIL OF  STATE

before they brought them up for discussion in the ministry.
I attribute the repression of the Council of State and sim-
ilar consultative bodies chiefly to the jealousy with which
these unprofessional advisers in public affairs are regarded
by the professional secretaries and the parliaments, at the
same time also to the discomfort with which ministerial
omnipotence within its own department looks on the inter-
ference of others.

The first meetings of the Council of State which I
attended after 1884, under the presidency of the Crown
Prince Frederick William, made a businesslike and favour-
able impression not only on me, but, as I believe, on all
others who took part in them. The Prince listened to the
speeches without showing any desire to influence the
speakers. It was noticeable that the speeches of two for-
mer officers of the guards, von Zedlitz-Triitzschler, after-
wards chief President in Posen and Minister of Religion
and Education, and von Minnigerode, made such an
impression that the Crown Prince afterwards appointed
both of them to draw up reports, and in this acted in
accordance with the opinion of the meeting, although
without doubt the speeches which showed more theoretic
knowledge of the subject were made by the specialist
professors who were present. The influence which in this
way men who had formerly been officers in the guard
exercised in projects of law confirmed me in my convic-
tion that the mere testing of drafts in the ministry is not
the right way of avoiding the danger that unpractical,
harmful, and dangerous proposals, drawn up in very incor-
rect language, should make their way from the composi-
tions of the dilettante legislative activity of a single re-
porting secretary unchecked, or at any rate without any